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" No," says the Alsatian, " this isn’t my lunch—its a chihuahua! 


*|”HERE ARE 850 breeds and varieties of dogs in the world, 
if we include such rarities as the Brazilian Bush dog, 
or the Philippine edible dog. No less than 114 of these 
breeds of dogs will be attending the canine competitions 
being held at Cruft’s Dog Show at Olympia, Earls Court, 
London, on Friday and Saturday. 


This great gathering of the dog 
aristocrats of Great Britain marks 
the 67th show held by Cruft’s— 
and this time 7,806 dogs will be 
attending in the company of their 
proud masters or mistresses. 
Although the competition will be 
fierce for the coveted Cruft 
awards, no major canine clashes 
are expected. 

The dogs will obviously. be 
watching points of behaviour, 
anyway, as there has-been a-great 
deal of emphasis on the obedience 
tests over the last few years. The 
most recent example of a 
disturbance happened in 1961, 


a great deal towards making the 
world conscious of the high 
quality of the British pedigree 
dog, so much so that one pedigree 
dog in every 30 is now exported. 
The British dog has, of course, 
always been greatly esteemed. 
Even in Roman times, when dogs 
were used in the arena, a British 
dog was considered worth twice as 
much as a dog from any other 
country, 

I was talking the other day 
with an official of the Kennel 
Club, which now sponsors the 
Cruft's Dog Shovv, and I learnt 
from him that there are now 300 
clubs in this country where dog 


By a Special Correspondent 



“ It’s not one of those new nylon 
wigs—really it isn’t! ” 



“ So that’s the judge—looks 
rather a common brute to me I ” 



“ I don’t know what the Cruft’s 
Club is coming to! ” 



“ Sorry—but even a little dog 
needs a snack now and then.” 



" You know, 1 think I’m getting 
a bit past Dog Shows.” 


Bird 

SuUetin: 


One night during the coid spell 51 wrens at Newport, 

Isle of Wight, roosted in a box measuring only 
5x6x7 inches! 

According to London reports, blackbirds have been using 
lemonade straws and Cellophane for nest building, 
while sparrows have been stealing sugar from coffee stalls. 


when teeth snapped as a veterinary 
surgeon was examining a black 
and tan Welsh terrier. As jit 
happened, the teeth belonged to 
the dog’s handler, who. objected 
to the way the vet was examining 
his terrier! 

There is no doubt that the 
annual Cruft's Dog Show has done 


owners ean take their pets to learn 
obedience and road safety. If 
you have a dog of your own, why 
not make inquiries to see if there 
is one in your town. 

! It might save your dog’s life 
one day! 

| . (c) Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1963 
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Why don’t you write to me this 
week? (The Editor, Children’s 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4) 




the €iueem J#(rfr|| 


Dear Sir,—I am writing from 
the Queen Mary at 41.29 N., 
62.40 W.—the middle of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. In London 
it is now 2.25 p.m.; here it is 
6.25 p.m. 

My brothers and I have thrown 
overboard eight bottles with 
messages in and a form which we 
hope will be filled in by the finder 
and returned to us, so that we 
can find out about the speed and 
direction of currents. 

Edwin Ridout (13), c/o J. .VL 


ContHbutinrg 
to Ci\ 

Dear Sir,— 

Although your 
periodical is called 
Children's News¬ 
paper, the only 
evidence of children 
actually taking part 
is in the letters. But 
letters are not 
enough. Con¬ 
structive criticism 
is all right as far as 
it goes, but the ideal 
thing would be 
helping to contribute 
something a little 
more testing in 
literary skill than a 
letter. 

Even if only one 
short story or poem 
could be published 
each week, .1 am 
sure that it. would 
arouse considerable 
enthusiasm among 
young people. 

Anthony Plytas (14), Feltham. 

Well, of course, I do want you 
all to contribute as much as 
possible. There isn't much room 
for poems or stories at the 
moment—what 1 want most is 
news, aS you wilt see from the 
special announcement. Editor. 


FREEDOM FROM HUNGER 

In response to readers’ 
requests, the address of the 
Freedom from Hunger Cam¬ 
paign, United Kingdom Com¬ 
mittee is: 17 Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 



Wilkinson, 75 Beldams Lane, 
Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


W.J.A.C. 

Dear Sir,—I thought you would 
like to know about our Women’s 
Junior Air Corps Unit. 

It all started after seeing your 
letter, about last July. I wrote to 
find out all about the Units and 
after quite a lot of letter writing 
and getting names of girls who 
were willing to join, we arranged 
for a meeting on Friday, 18th 
January, with Miss S. Bartlett, the 
Training and Development Officer, 
coming down from London for 
the opening. 

Hope you can print a little of 


this letter to show what can be 
done for local girls if only some¬ 
one is willing to do a little letter 
writing. 

To start them off, the girls have 
asked me to be their commanding 
officer. 

Mrs. Betty Almen, Markfield, 
Leicester. 

Uhecky Sejuirt'cls 

Dear Sir,— 1 read your very 
interesting article on grey and red 
squirrels (issue 26th Jan.). 

I live in the country, by the 
side of a wood where innumerable 
grey squirrels do 
great damage to the 
trees. However, 
these funny little 
creatures are fascin¬ 
ating to watch. The 
coconut shell and 
■bone we hung up 
for the birds 
(mainly the tits) 
were pulled down. 
If they find pulling 
it down doesn’t 
work they sit on a 
branch and pull the 
string to them. 

We also have a 
bird table near the 
window, and some 
of the squirrels even 
have enough cheek 
to come right up 
to this table and sit 
there eating the 
food meant for the 
birds. 

This is a children’s 
hostel and we 
receive the C N 
every week, in 
which the older 
ones find interesting articles and 
valuable information. 

Hazel McCormick (13), Leighton 
Buzzard, Beds. 

Israel ayaht 

Dear Sir,—I was very interested 
to read of Jennifer Frankel’s 
holiday in Israel (issue 29th Dec.). 
I lived in Israel for three years 
and enjoyed it very much. I did 
not really mind the heat and 
enjoyed the beautiful swimming 
and examining antiquities. 

My father has been transferred 
from Israel to Norway, and we 
will live in Oslo. 1 expect we will 
find the difference in temperature 
there quite considerable after 
Israel. Lydia Hancock (12), 
Blandford, Dorset. 

Talk and Chalk 

Dear Sir,—I was delighted to 
read (issue 19th Jan.) that Miss 
K. M. Young, President of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, 
said: “There is too much talk 
and chalk in our schools,” and 
encouraged outside activities. 

How I wish more of our 
teachers felt like this! You can 
hardly be surprised that so many 
children and teenagers dislike 
school. If only the teachers tried 
to make our lessons interesting 
instead of just drumming it into 
our poor heads! 

Jane Sells (12), Radlett, Herts. 


The FIFTH 

CHILDREN'S LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 

Entries from now until March 1st 1963. 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to; 

Children’s Literary Competition, 

Leaflet F, 

Daily Mirror, Holborn Circus, 

London, E.C.l. 

Advisory Panel: Sir Herbert Read 

Richard Church Wiffiam Golding Marjorie L. Hourd 

Laurie Lee Kathleen Raine L. C. Schiller 

**.this enterprise Is undertaken in the belief that children are capable of 

expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to express 
themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education.** 

Herbert Read. 


WANTED! 

Hewshounds for CN 

i The thought has been in my mind for some time 
I that many of you may see or hear of something 
: which would interest ail CN readers. I have 
I therefore decided to send I Os. 6d. to any reader 
: who lets me have information that leads to a news 
; item or a feature being printed in our paper. 
i It could be something which you have seen ; 
i or ft could be a forthcoming event which one of 
: my reporters could attend. It could be about a 
: friend who has a strange hobby ; or it could be 
I about someone in your town who is planning to 
I set off on an exciting Journey, it may even be 
■ something that you are planning to do yourself. 

; If you have any suggestions, do please write 
j to me. Send your letter (with your name and 
• address) to: The Editor, ‘ Newshounds ’, 
j Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
: Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Ch'ltdren's Newtpap9r,'9ih ftbruary, i963 

iiiminninimuHtiiiiim 


I END OF A THOUSAND- 1 
I YEAR FEUD | 

= By Our Special Correspondent = 



German horsemen near the Arc de Triomphe, 1940 


IF the next three years German is to become the chief i 
I foreign language taught in French schools, and French 1 
M will become the top language in German schools. English M 
1 is to take second place—despite the fact that probably 1 
§ at least half the world’s literate people speak it. § 


This change sums up events 
in Europe last month which 
could have a big impact on all 
our lives. 

On 14th January the French 
President, General Charles de 
Gaulle, abruptly said Non to 
Britain’s entry into the Euro¬ 
pean “ club ”—the six-nation 
Common Market founded by 
France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. 

He has also said Non to 
something else which is quite 
as important. 

President Kennedy of the 
United States had offered both 
Britain and France the Polaris 


nuclear missile, which can be 
launched underwater from a 
submarine against an enemy. 
Britain accepted the weapon. 
France did not. 

The real reason is that, in 
deciding to be an independent 
nuclear Power herself, France 
is showing disapproval of the 
“special relationship” of what 
she calls the Anglo-Saxons— 


the British and the Americans, s 
On 22nd January, only eight = 
days after de Gaulle’s Non, the = 
72-years-oId French President = 
and the 87-ycars-old Chancel- s 
lor of West Germany, Dr. = 
Konrad Adenauer, signed a = 
Franco-German treaty of S 
friendship. By a stroke of the = 
pen in the presidential Elysee = 
Palace in Paris, the two states- = 
men believe they have ended a E 
thousand years of feuds and = 
strife between their countries. = 

Price of war | 

These feuds led to the M 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 = 
and to the two World Wars, p 
ih the first ' of = 
which nearly 30 = 
million people = 
were killed, = 
wounded or M 
taken prisoner. = 

It is, of = 
course, a very = 
good thing that E 
France and Ger- ^ 
many should at = 
last have become = 
friends, but it is p 
unfortunate that = 
this friendship p 
now looks as = 
though it has been achieved at = 
the expense of Britain, at the = 
cost of disunity among the = 
other European allies, and as p 
a snub to the United States. = 

It is to be hoped that the = 
situation is only a temporary p 
one, and that the pact bchveen p 
these two old enemies may = 
prove to be an unexpected first = 
step to a United Europe. M 



liiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif? 
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The Children’s Newsfiafier, 9th February, 1963 

Most Robins 


Die Young! 



J expect that some of you know that a year or two ago 
the robin was chosen as the bird which should represent 
Britain as pur “ national bird Opinions differed, o 
course, about this choice, but whether the robin was the 
best selection or not, there’s no doubt about it being the 
most familiar bird to all of us. 

The fact that it sings plaintively 1' 
but attractively in winter makes it 
a bird whieh reminds us of spring 
to come—and better weather. 

However familiar the robin may 
be to all, there is a lot about it 
that is not known to a great many 
people. For instance, it i.s 
commonly thought that only the 
Cock Robin has a red breast. This 
js not so. In fact it is impossible 
to tell a cock from a hen except 
during the breeding season, when- 
the behaviour of the cock will 
distinguish it from the hen. If 
you sec a robin apparently feeding 
or offering food to another robin, 
it is the cock bird that behaves 
like this and the hen will be the 
one which receives the food. 


TAKE A LOOK 
ATNATORE 

with 

HAXWfLL KNIGHT 


originally belonged to a robin 
that has died. 

Of course, thousands of robins 
arc hatched each spring. But very 
few of them survive long enough 
to attain their red breasts. And 
they do not, in any case, get these 
until after their first moult in the 
late summer of the year in which 
they are hatched. It has been cal¬ 
culated that only about ten out of 



Another common mistake about Feeding time for a young 

robins is the idea that baby robin 

robins, when they get their 

feathers, have red breasts like hundred baby robins ever 

their parents. This is also enough to become adults, 

incorrect, for fledgling robins This may be partly because 
look much more like miniature most British robins arc naturally 
thrushes. They have speckly tame, and this applies also to the 

feathers on their underparts. young ones. This tameness 

Then again, a robin of over delights us, but it is a handicap, 

two years of age is the exception loo. It makes them easier prey 

rather than the rule. When To*- eats, squirrels, and other 
people say that they have had a natural enemies, 
particular robin in their gardens Even so, a robin which will 

for five years they arc mistaken, feed from your hand, if you are 
It is usually another and younger patient, is a very pleasant friend to 

robin that they see, and it has have during the cold and dreary 

moved into territory which winter months. 


Acfvcrii.ser’y Announccnimu 3 



Mr. Therm is a magician. He 
has a magic lump which is made 
of coal, ordinary coal. But when 
he ruhs it, his magic powers 
release its hidden wonders . . . 


Maybe it isn’t real magic, but it certainly seems like it ! When Mr. 
Therm I reals coal scientifically, he sets free the wealth that has been locked 
up in it for millions of years. This treatment is called carbonisation. 
This way, hundreds of different things we use every day can be made. 
When we burn coal on an open fire, wc lose these valuable chemicals up 
the cliimney as smoke and soot. Mr. Therm’s magic saves them for us all. 




»ABY sits in his Jiigh chair and grins as he drops his mug on the floor. You pick it up for him for 
the umpteenth time. It isn’t broken ! Of course not, it’s made of plastic. That means it’s tough and 
safe and gaily coloured. And it’s part of the magic that Mr. Therm conjures up with his magic wand. 
Plastics come from resins, which arc made from substances called phenol and formaldehyde, both of 
which can be made from coal-tar. 

You would be surprised how many 
things round the house are made of 
plastic. Sometimes the plastic looks very 
unlike the sort that is used to make rain- 
hats or beakers. Recently materials called 
laminates have been perfected. “ Lamina¬ 
ted ” means “ made in layers,” in this 
case, layers of paper or cloth soaked with 
resins, and then heated and compacted. 

The result is a strong substance that can 
be sawn or planed like wood, and used in 
much the same way. You can find doors 
or wall-coverings or table-tops made of 
laminates, in all sorts of pretty colours. 

Laminates are strong and not easily 
crushed, so they are also being used for 
gear wheels in machinery which will then 
run silently. Plastics arc bound to play as 
great a part in the future in our daily lives 
as wood and metal have done in earlier 
generations. And Mr. Therm will be 
there, too. 

Issued by the Cas Council 




Here'S Yoor 
Chance To Win 
Prize ! 



The four words hidden in the tyres of 
Mr. Therm’s bicycle all appear in the 
story above. Write down each 
alternate letter, and if you start in the 
right places you will find two words in 
each tyre. The letters are in the right 
order. Make a neat list of your 
answers on a postcard with full 
name, address and age, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own work, 
then post it to : Mr. Therm’s Bicycle 
No. 10, Children’s Newspaper, 26/27 
Farringdon St., London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 
Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries received by Friday, February 
15th. His decision is final! 

Mr. Therm’s Bicycle No. 5 winners 
were ; John Dent, Enfield ; Catherine 
Flynn, Fleetwood ; Rbwena Kirkby, 
Leicester. The words were : STRONG, 
WEIGHT, AIRMAN, USEFUL. 


/ 



GAS P©i lASY HiAT 
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A 'basketful of mischievous Dachshund 
puppies in true-to-Hfe colours. The picture 
is 6" deep by 10" wide and it will look wonder¬ 
ful framed and hung on the wall of your room. 

Get your FREE colour picture in this week’s 


In his reed 
boat this Indian 
is setting out 
on a fishing trip 
on Lake Titicaca, 
a vast inland 


Anyone seen a 
pink albatross ? 

If you go to sea this year, don’t 
think you are dreaming if you 
spot a pink albatross. American 
Navy birdwatchers have been 
catching these birds and dyeing 
them this colour to trace their 
ocean wanderings. They have 
asked seafarers to report the 
position of any they see. 


Fisfierman 
in tbs 
Andes 


DE FRANCE 

Telephone Te'levise"^? 

‘Oui, Ic telephone televise 
est pour demain,” affirme 
I’ingenieur italien Aorelio 
Beltrami qui, avec d’autres 
compatriotcs, a mis au point 
un nouveau proc£de revolu- 
tionnairc et peu couteux. 

Certes, I’idee n’est pas 
nouvelle. . L’ccueil auquel se 
sont, jusqu’a present, heurtes 
les teciiniciens est le prix, 

Un groupe de journaiistes 
s’est rendu au laboratoire 
dirige par M. Beltrami et a pu 
se rendre compte que le tele¬ 
phone televise fonctionnait 
Tout en parlant, ils ont pu 
voir sur un ecran de 8 centi¬ 
metres sur 10, soit environ le 
format d’une enveloppe de 
carte de visite, le visage de 
leur interlocuteur. Certes, 
I’image est encore un peu floue 
et grisatre, neanmoins on 
reconnait tres bien la pcrsonne 
a qui Ton parle. 

A Ws. 6d. book token tvUi be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation of the above 
received by Wednesday, [3th February, 
The BOOK TOKEN for I9th January 
issue has been sent to Jill Caddick, 
25 Sherwood Avenue, Irby, Cheshire, 


Fur and feathers 

Rabbits may not be able to fly, 
but one at Sydney does its best to 
live like a bird. Found when a 
baby, “ Bun ” was brought up in a 
big aviary with a quail, eleven 
canaries, and 13 budgerigars. Now 
Bun eats bird-seed, climbs a tree 
in the aviary, and roosts there at 
night with his companions. 


This lovely picture IN FULL COLOUR 
FREE in this week’s PRINCESS 
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Treelop 

Control 

This is not a 
hide made by a 
bird-spotter, 
but an Aircraft 
Traffic Control 
Tower! 

It is in use on 
a small airstrip 
in the North 
East Frontier 
area of India. 


9099*99909999ei 

SHOW IH THE 
CONGO 

For (he first time In their 
lives, Congolese children 
have seen a real snowman. 

He travelled from the Alps 
in the charge of two French 
youngsters who had won a 
ten-day trip to the Congo 
Republic in a TV competition. 

He did not last long in the 
Congo heat but the Brazza¬ 
ville youngsters eagerly 
scrambled for the thousands 
of packets of sweets that had 
been sent out with him. 


lEPHANTS AND A 
DEAD COMRAD 


A Rhodesian game scout shot 
one of four female elephants 
which had been raiding crops near 
a village. He hoped this would 
teach the others to keep away 
from the fields. 

To his astonishment, the other 
three came back and tried to lift 
their dead comrade to her feet 
They lifted the front legs and the 
head, but could not raise the back 
part. 

For an hour and a half they 
struggled while the scout watched 
them in fascination from behind 
bushes. Then he moved upwind, 
and the three elephants scented 
him and ran away. 


Sight-saving: 
at sGa 

An Israeli trawler was 300 
miles from the Canary Islands 
when a seaman’s eye was struck 
by a steel splinter and became 
infected. There was no doctor 
on board and it seemed that the 
man would lose the sight of his 
eye before the vessel could reach 
port. 

Then the mate, Mordechai 
Cohen, had an idea. Swiftly, he 
dismantled the trawler’s radar 
equipment and performed the 
risky operation of using its 
powerful magnet to extract the 
splinter. 

GIRL IN ICE-CUBES 

The life of a 13-year-old girl 
in hospital in a remote part of 
Queensland depended on her being 
kept packed in ice during the 
scorching summer heat. The little 
town had no iceworks and the 
hospital appealed to the residents 
to help, so an ambulance has been 
calling at their houses three times 
a day to collect ice-cubes from their 
refrigerators. The girl has 
responded to treatment 


Mriefly . . . 


A new canal and inland 
waterways museum at 
Stoke Brueme near 
Northampton will include 
an old “ narrow boat ” and 
a lock gate. 

Shock-system 

An earthquake-recording 
station to be set up at 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia, will be 
one of a world-system of 
125 in 65 countries and 
islands. 

Twenty-five Darlington 
schoolboys are taking a 
course in crime detection 
run by the local police. 

Bontebok antelopes, 
among the world’s rarest 
animals, are being preserved 
at the new Bontebok National 
Park in South Africa. 

Good dog ! 

Rex, an Alsatian R.A.F. 
police dog at Laarbruch, 
Germany, has retired 
aged la — four years 
after the normal 
“ retirement ” age. 

Australian churches last 
year gave nearly £185,000 
to help hungry and needy 
people in.many parts of the 
world. 

Weed-cutters 

Captive manatees, or 
sea-cows, have for 12 
years been keeping two 
big ponds completely free 
of water weeds at the 
Georgetown waterworks, 
British Guiana. 
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CROSSING SPME 


|*^OWADAYS we are hearing a great deal about space- 
research. Unmanned vehicles have been round the 
Earth and round the Moon. Russia’s Lunik 11 has hit the 
Moon. America’s y^oriner // has passed by Venus and 
collected much information, and the Soviet Mars / is on its 
way to the Red Planet. Yet I well remember the time 
when space-research was regarded as a joke. 


When Jules Verne, in one of his 
novels, wrote of voyagers to the 
Moon, he described them travelling 
in a hollow projectile, fired out of 
a huge cannon, Columbiad, at a 
speed of seven miles per second. 
Many of the details in his story 
are correct; and, in particular, he 
was right about the starting- 
velocity. Sent up at a lesser speed, 
the projectile could not have gone 
as far as the Moon. 

A return journey from the Moon 
would have been out of the ques¬ 
tion, but Verne overcame this 
difficulty in a clever way. His 
projectile was pulled out of its 
course by a mysterious “second 
satellite,” a minor moon moving 



LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 

with 

Patrick Moore 


It pushes against itself, so to speak, 
and does not need to be sur¬ 
rounded by air. 

A rocket can start slowly, and 
move gradually through the 
denser part of the atmosphere, so 
that it does not destroy itself by 
friction. When it is high enough, 
it can accelerate up to “escape 
velocity ” without being in danger 



If a rocket is dispatched at 
escape velocity, it will not return 
to Earth. Gravity will be unable 
to drag it back. So, once it is 
beyond our atmosphere, the rocket 
starts to move in just the same 
way that a natural astronomical 
body would do. Wilhout using 
any more power, it can be made 
to glide so as to “curve inward” 
from the Earth’s orbit to that of 
Venus, meeting Venus at a pre¬ 
selected point. 

For reaching Mars the principle 
is much the same, c.xcept that the 
rocket must move away from the 
Sun instead of inwards, for Mars 
is farther from the Sun than we 
are. 


Too heavy io rise 

But if we wanted to go on the 
“direct path,” as shown in the 
right-hand diagram, we could not 
use a transfer orbit. We would 
have to go on using power all the 
time. This would mean that the 
original dead-weight of the fuel 
would be so tremendous that the 
rocket could never leave the 
ground, any more than a man 
could jump over a desk if he had 
a heavy weight on his shoulders. 

Of course, nuclear rockets may 
change the whole situation in the 
future. But in the meanwhile we 
must keep to our long, unpowered 
“glides.” In space research, as in 
all other subjects, there are right 
ways and wrong ways of trying to 
do things. 


round the Earth, so that the pro¬ 
jectile went round the Moon 
(rather in the manner of Lunik 
II l\) and fell back into the 
Pacific. Of course, no such second 
satellite exists, and in any case 
there are two fatal objections to 
tlie whole space-gun idea, 

Air'causes resistance, and this in 
turn causes heat, as is plain to 
anyone who has pumped up a 
cycle-tyre and found the air inside 
the pump getting warm as it is 
compressed. A body moving 
through the dense lower air at 
seven miles per second would set 
up so much friction that it would 
be destroyed at once. And this is 
just what does happen to a meteor, 
when it dashes into the upper air 
from outer space. 

Speedy departure 

Secondly, no human frame 
could stand up to the shock of a 
sudden departure at seven miles 
per second. The jerk would be 
too tremendous. Space-guns, then, 
are no good. Yet in other ways 
Verne was a good prophet. Even 
his launching site was not far 
from the modern American 
proving-ground at Cape Canaveral 
in Florida. 

Of course, no normal aircraft 
can work unless it has air 
round it. So, because the Earth’s 
air is only a few hundred miles 
thick, most of the Moon-voyage 
must be carried out in empty 
space. 

Thus a rocket seems to be the 
only answer, because it functions 
by the “principle of reaction.” 


of burning away. But—why work 
up to seven miles per second at 
all ? Why not cross space at a 
much gentler speed? 

The answer is that to do so 
would need more fuel than any 
present-day rocket could possibly 
carry. 

So we cannot send a vehicle on 
a direct path from Earth to Venus 
even when, at its closest, Venus 
comes within 25 million miles of 
us. Instead, a rocket such as 
Mariner must fly on what is 
termed a transfer orbit. The first 
diagram will show what is meant. 


COBN SHEAF AND 
TELESCOPE 

A 15-year-old boy at Winsford 
Secondary School, Cheshire, has 
designed a new blazer crest. He 
is David Panter and the crest 
shows a corn sheaf (for farming) 
and the radio telescope at Jodrell 
Bank (for science), which is visible 
from the school. The crest also 
shows a torch, a crown, and three 
red roses. 


Crossword puzzBe 

ACROSS : 1 and 9 
British novelist 
(born 100 years ago 
on 9th February) 
who wrote The 
Prisoner of Zenda. 
8 Smear. 10 Begs. 

12 To state. 

13 Unusual object 
of art. 16 Maker 
of saddles and 
other equipment 
for horses. 18 Sea¬ 
shore. 20 Makes 
lovable. 22 Be¬ 
come greater. 

24 President 
of Yugoslavia. 

25 Wanderers. 

26 Coloured chalks. 
DOWN : 2 Loops. 
3 Without ' atten¬ 
tion. 4 More re¬ 
cent. 5 Clasp. 6 Notion. 7 Payment for past services. 11 Knitters 
in the Isle of Wight couldn’t use these ! 14 Hastily. 15 Egg-laying 
mammal of Australia and New Guinea. 17 Is present at. 19 Native 



of Great Britain. 21 At no time 


23 Used when dressing the hair. 

Answers on page II 
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Noah's 
Ark 
Nylons! 

EVERY year millions of old 
nylon stockings are thrown 
away. But people in Africa have 
found a new use for them—and a 
very odd one! 

We’ve all heard about the great 
“Noah’s Ark ” operation of 
saving the wild animals in the 
Kariba dam area. Now the Wild 
Life Conservation Society is using 
nylons plaited into ropes to tow 
captured animals to safety. The 
nylon ropes are strong but so soft 
that they don’t hurt the animals 
that are being rescued 1 

"PIach morning we all automatic¬ 
ally put on our stockings 
without a thought, but did you 
know that the first Queen Eliza¬ 
beth owned one of the very first 
pairs of the “ancestors” of our 
nylons today? 

One New Year her “silk 





Jonquil 


Antony’s 


Column 




woman,” Mistress Montague, gave 
her a pair of “black silk knit 
hose.” These were very special 
and the Queen said: “I like silk 
stockings so well because they 
are pleasant, fine, and delicate— 
I will wear no more cloth stock¬ 
ings.” 

Up to that time the Queen and 
everyone else had worn thick 
“cloth hose,” which were joined 
at the side, with the stitching 
hidden by embroidered “clocks.” 



goME people have funny ideas 
about pets. Stephen Thomas 
of Cardiff, who’s 14, keeps a 
colony of red ants. They live in 
a glass jar container with earth 
in it, and he feeds them on jam 
and honey! 



Thinking of becoming a tennis champion ? Here’s what the 
best dressed girls will wear at Wimbledon this summer. 

The girl in the picture, Jacqueline Perrin, is wearing the new 
“ cold shoulder ” dress—with a matching wig! The dress is made 
of Terylene, and is the creation of the famous sports wear 
designer, Teddy Tinling. 

'"Phere's always a continuous stream of letters from readers who 
complain bitterly that their hair is quite unmanageable. Either 
it’s too greasy, or too dry, or the set doesn’t stay in. 

Here’s a new tip for you if yours is greasy. After you’ve washed 
it, twist it in a towel, and rub it as dry as you can. Then, before you 
set it, saturate your hair and your scalp with bay rum, which you 
can buy from a chemist. 

For girls with dry hair, there’s a good setting lotion on the market 
now, made by Rose Laird—it’s called “400 Solution.” Conditioning 
creams, too, help dry heads. You rub about half an inch of cream 
from the tube between the palms of your hands, then pat your hands 
all over your head. Three good ones are “Trill,” “ Vitapointe,” and 
“Shining Look.” 

As for hair that loses its set quickly, it needs to be given as much 
body as possible, so try “Tress ” or “Style Set.” I hope they help ! 
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The Children's Newsp'cfier, 





Top picture : An Evenki hunter on his 
reindeer, returning home after a success¬ 
ful hunting expedition. 

Above : An Evenki girl with her dog and 
its puppy. 

Below : A trading station for hunters and 
reindeer breeders. 


Deep in the desolate wastes of Eastern Siberia 
live the Evenki, a brave and hospitable people 
who earn their living by reindeer breeding and 
by hunting. Their territory is a harsh land which 
covers an enormous area of nearly 300,000 
square miles of mountains and forest tundra, 
where life is a constant battle of survival for 
the Evenki hunters, whose existence depends so 
much on the animals they trap that all furs are 
regarded as ‘ soft gold.’ 


In this modern age of jet 
planes and rockets, the airship 
has almost been forgotten. The 
memories that do remain are 
not happy ones. The sinister 
shape of the Zeppelins looming 


Above : An artist’s conception of Aereon 
III in flight. 

Top right : Two of the huge helium bags 
in the hangar where the airship is being 
built. 


Middle right: Aereon III taking shape 
in its hangar at Mercer County Airport. 


into the searchlights as they 
came floating over England 
and Scotland on their bombing 
raids are still vividly recalled by 
many who are old enough 
to remember the First World 
War. The series of disasters in 
the ’thirties, when attempts were 
made to make it a popular means 
of transport, blackened its name 
still further. 
The trouble in those days was 
that hydrogen was used to lift 
the airship. As it 
proved to be dangerous and 
unpredictable, all major work 
on the development of the 
airship was abandoned. Shortly 
before the Second World War, 
a safe, but previously expensive 
gas, helium, was developed, but 
by then there seemed to be no 
practical use for-the airship. 
Now information has come 
to hand that helium is being used 
in a new airship that is nearing 
completion in the U.S.A. at 
Mercer County Airport, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Its name is the 
Aereon III, and it represents a 
major bid for the revival of 
lighter-than-air craft. Its designer 
is a former Navy Lt. 
Commander, John R. Fitzpatrick. 


Bottom right : A tail view of Aereon 
III, showing you where the 80 horse¬ 
power solar Titan gas turbine will be 
mounted aft in the centre hull. 
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1 IN the days of William the Conqueror—900 | 
1 ® years ago—judges were members of the 1 
i Royal Household who travelled with the i 
i court, helping the King toadministerthe law. | 


One group of judges 
would hear financial 
cases, another private 
suits, a third—with whom 
the King sat—^tried cases 
concerning the Crown. 
In the 13th century these 
groups gradually became 
fixed as the Courts of 
Exchequer, Common 
Pleas, and King's Bench 
—sitting in Westminster 
Hall, part of the Royal 
Palace of Westminster. 

Some of the judges travelled 
the counties, hearing civil cases 
and trying criminal cases at the 
assizes. From the 14th cen¬ 
tury, the judges gradually made 
the courts an independent 
department of the State, 
although they were paid, 
appointed and dismissed by the 
Crown. 

To this day a judge, entering 
his court, is treated as the 
direct representative of the 
Crown, before whom all must 
stand in silence. But since 
1714 a judge’s patent of office 
has conferred the appointment 
"during good behaviour.” He 
can only be removed for mis¬ 
conduct alleged in a joint 
address by both Houses of 
Parliament. Judges, today, 
then, are said to be independent 
because they can do their job 
without interference. 

The Queen’s judges sit in the 
Central Courts, which consist 
of the High Court of Justice, 
the Assize Courts, the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, the Court of 
Appeal, and the House of 
Lords (sitting as ah Appeal 
Court). 

The Lord Chancellor, who is 
always a Cabinet Minister and 
head of the legal profession, 
presides over the House of 
Lords. Nine Law Lords also 
sit in the House of Lords, 
which is the final court of 
appeal. When it acts as an 
appeal court, then five Law 



Lord Dilhorne, the Lord 
Chancellor 


Lords usually hear the case. ■ 

The Master of the Rolls and 
eleven Lord Justices of Appeal 
sit in the Court of AppeaL This 
court deals only with civil 
cases, which are normally 
heard before three judges. 

The Lord Chief Justice and 
31 High Court Judges work in 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Three judges sit together to 
hear appeals from criminal 
assize cases. This group of 
judges also hears cases coming 
before the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court and 
cases appearing before the 
Assize Courts. Only one judge 
will sit in this court at any one 
time. 

A President and eleven High 
Court Judges sit in the Probate 
Divorce and Admiralty Division 
of the High Court, hearing 
cases concerning wills, divorce, 
or shipping. 

Finally, seven High Court 
Judges sit in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court. 

All these Judges arc 
appointed by the Queen after 
being nominated by the Lord 
Chancellor, and they are 
extremely important people. 

The Lord Chancellor, for 
instance, ranks as number 
seven in the order of precedence 
in England. In fact, he comes 
before even the Prime Minister. 


NEXT WEEK: 

J.P.’s AND THEIR WORK 


3!'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimi!ij 
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The CbiIJren’s Mevvsfioper, 9th February, 1963 






We hope to publish one 
reader’s picture each month — 
and we’ll pay a guinea for the 
privilege. 

We cannot accept responsibil¬ 
ity for loss or damage to prints, 
though we will make every effort 
to take care of them—and will 
return them, if you’ll enclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope. 
Send your prints to: YOU AND 
YOUR CAMERA, Children’s News¬ 
paper,'Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C. 4 . 


A SOLDIER TALKS ABOUT CASTLES 


YOU AND 
YOUR CAMERA 


MllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllUllllllllllii’ 


JjiKE Sir Brian Horrocks, BBC 
Junior Radio dips into history 
—but with two serials. This Wed¬ 
nesday Aubrey Feist's The King¬ 
dom of the Green takes, us back 
to the reign of Edward II. Polly 
and Oliver, by David Scott Daniel, 
which begins next Monday, is set 
in the time of Napoleon. 

No-one could be more down on 
his luck than Simon Guestlyn 
(David Peel), hero of The King¬ 
dom of the Green. Robbed of 
his Yorkshire lands and a hunted 
rebel, he finds himself in aj 
dungeon under Westminster | 
Palace. But this is only the start! j 

IWiS WANTED! I 

'Wanted; identical twin boys,) 
aged 12 to 14, to play the> 
chief parts in BBC Junior TV’s' 
The Prince and the Pauper, a six-< 
week serial based on Markj 
Twain’s novel of Tudor England. | 
Producer Dorothea Brooking \ 
tells me the boys must be found* 
by the end of this month. “The 5 
characters are Tudors,” said Mrs. | 
Brooking. “So, if possible, 1| 
would like the boys to have a I 
trace of Welsh accent. They doj 
not need to be stage trained.” j 
Twins who think they could fillj 
these roles should write, enclosing* 
a recent photograph, to Mrs. J 
Dorothea Brooking, BBC Tele-* 
vision Centre, Wood Lane, J 
London, W.12. « 


This month’s winning picture 
comes from Mariiyn Hadfield 
(II), of Heap Bridge, Bury, Lancs. 
Comment: A nice picture, though 
a filter would have helped produce 
a stronger background. • 

filter has no effect on the white of 
the clouds. 

Filters always “hold back” 
their own colour, and accentuate 
the colour at the opposite end of 
the spectrum. If you use a yellow 
filter, blue will be darkened and 
yellows lightened. A red filter will 
render blue very dark indeed and 
make reds much lighter in tone. A 
green filter makes greens lighter 
while still slightly deepening the 
tone of a blue sky. For this 
reason, a green filter is often used 
by landscape photographers who 
do not want green grass or leaves 
to be too overpowering. 

If any coloured glass is placed 
over a lens, it is going to affect 


J''£vv success stories on TV have 
rivalled that of ATV’s careers 
series, 1 Am Going To Be. This 
Wednesday you can see how to 
become a fireman. Next week 
boys and girls will be catered 
for in a programme about 
insurance. Then, on 20th Febniary, 
it's the girls’ turn with “How to 
Become a Fashion Model.” 


Historic Conway Castle. Inset: 
General Sir Brian Horrocks 


Edmundo Ros, naturally, 
is a Fireball fan 


JJandleader Edmundo Ros took 
, his daughter Luisa and son 
Douglas to the AP studios at 
Slough the other day to see 
the ATV puppet series. Fireball 
XLS, being filmed. They met 
Steve Zodiac and Venus, and took 
a look over the famous rocket 
ship. 

“I’m an even bigger ‘Fireball’ 


fan than my children,” Edmundo 
told me. “L think it’s better than 
Supercar, and when we got a 
chance to look behind the scenes, 
I jumped at it. The rocket ship 
is a marvel of technical ingenuity.” 

Mr. Ros told me that his band 
plays the “Fireball” theme four 
times nightly at his club in 
London’s Regent Street. 


Get ahead 
with your 
modelling... 

. . . easily and quickly with ‘Plas¬ 
ticine ’. No other material can be 
used with greater effect than ‘ Plas¬ 
ticine ’. This fine study is a good 
example of what can be achieved 
in this medium. Available in 17 
attractive colours. 


SoleJManiifactiirers Plasticine' Re^J. Tnu/eMar/c 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD • Bathampton • Batli • Somerset. 


Specially written for CN by 
an expert on photography 


7. COLOUR HL1ERS FOR RIACK- 
AND-WHIfE PICTURES 


sF you place a piece o£ coloured glass over the lens of your; 
H camera, it will alter the grades of tone in relation to each i 
g other. How does this help the photographer ? The answer is j 

■ that filters help to reproduce the scene as you see it. 

■ The normal black-and-white the amount of light reaching the; 
Sfilm you use is so sensitive to film—and therefore the exposure.; 
■blue that nearly all the blue light The lighter the colour of the filter,: 

■ in the spectrum is absorbed by the less adjustment has to be 
Jjit. The result is that when you made. But these adjustments to 

O N Wednesday next pictures which include a lot your exposure are not a matter of 

February) General SirS°^ emulsion becomes guesswork. Each filter has what 


Red 


Brian Horrocks begins his tnieS 
stories of four British castles—J 
Pevensey, Conway, Warwick, ■ 

Glainis—on BBC Junior TV." 

Pevensey, the first, was a key-* 
point in the campaign of then 
Battle of Hastings, and Sir Brian B 
brings the Norman invasion* 
wonderfully to life with the help*so saturated with blue that it 
of that famous “strip cartoon,” ■ appears almost black on the 
the Bayeux Tapestry. Each castle j| negative—and therefore white in 
in the series played a notable part Bthe print. Clouds are just 
in Britain’s histpry. j| swallowed up in this whiteness and 

Sir Brian’s vivid descriptions, Btherefore are not visible at all. 
along with photographs, charts, ■ To counteract this, we fit a piece 
and portraits of warriors, willBof glass—a filter—whose colour 
make you want to visit the castles gcomes from the yellow end of the 
and trace the events for yourself.*spectrum—the opposite to the blue 

'end. Much of the blue light is 
■ then absorbed. But the yellow 


THE COLOURS IN THE SPECTRUM 


Orange Yellow Green Blue Indigo Violet 


fVhen pure light pa.tses through a glass prism it is broken up 
into these seven colours.. These colours are called the spectrum. 


Dips into 
History 


is known as a “filter factor ”~a 
number which denotes how much 
aperture, or “f” stop, has to bo 
increased. 

For instance, a yellow filter may 
be known as a “two times” 
yellow, and will be marked “X2 ”. 
This means that you will either 
have to double Uje exposure (say 
from f /11 to f/ 8 ) or to double the 
time the shutter remains open 
(say l/25th, instead of l/50th 


without a filter fitted). If the 
filter has a factor of X4, you will 
have to increase the size of the 
aperture by two whole stops (say 
from f/11 to 1/5.6), and so on. 

Filters are not expensive. They 
cost from about 5s. upwards. 

Ne.tt time we’ll discuss ways 
and means of giving your pictures 
extra "punch.” 


ANO 

RADIO 


by Ernest Thomson 


How to be a 
—fireman— 
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The Ch'ildrtn’s Newsf)of>er, 9th February, 1963 

LEA VE IT 

Jennings has been punished by Mr. Wilkins for losing 
his socks after cricket, and then finds that Venables 
has been wearing them by mistake. To make amends, 
Venables invites Jennings to accompany him to 
Lumley’s cafe, but Jennings will not accept until he 
knows whether or not he has been picked for the 
cricket team on Saturday afternoon. 


TO JENNINGS! 


4. Venables stands 
treat 

T he Second XI team to play 
against Bracebridge was 
posted up on the notice board 

on Friday evening. Jennings 
stood in the hall staring at the 
list while his hopes drained 
away through the soles of his 
sandals. 

He wasn’t playing; Temple 
had been picked for the last 
place in the team. He turned 
away and wandered out on to 
the quad, where he met 
Venables practising off-breaks 
with a tennis ball against the 
wall of the gym. 

“I say, Ven, you remember 
that invitation you gave me,” 
Jennings said, “about Lumley’s 
cafe tomorrow afternoon?” 

The bowler caught the ball 
on the rebound and stuffed it 
= in his pocket. “I thought you 
= weren’t coming. You didn’t 
= sound very keen.” 

= “I couldn’t make up my 
= mind until the team went up,” 
= Jennings replied. “But it’s all 
= right now. I can come.” 

^ Venables grinned. “Okay, 
S then. I’ll get per from Mr. 
= Carter after lunch tomorrow.” 

= following day dawned 

bright and clear, but Mr. 
= Wilkins was looking worried 
when he strode into the staff 
= room just after lunch. 

^ • “We’ll have to play someone 
= else instead of Temple,” he 
S said to'Mr. Carter. “Matron’s 
= just sent him to bed with a 
temperature.” 

= “I hope you’re not thinking 
of including Venables,” Mr. 
= Carter replied. “ I’ve just given 
^5 him permission to go to the 
= village.” 

= “No, Jennings is the first 

= reserve. I’ll go and tell him to 
— get ready.” 

But Mr. Wilkins was too 
= late. Unaware of this change 
= in his fortunes, Jennings was 
waiting by the side door for 
= ' Venables to return from the 
= staff room, and by thq time 
= Mr. Wilkins had sent a 
= messenger in search of the 
= reserve player, the tw'o boys 
— had made their way out 
= through the school gate and 
= were heading across the fields 
= to the cottage on the edge of 
= the village where a notice board 
= in the garden bore the inscrib¬ 
es tion; Chas. Lumley. Home- 
= made Cakes and Bicycles 
= Repaired. 

= 'T'HEY chose the tabic by the 
window and ordered 
home-made doughnuts and 

fizzy lemonade. For a while 
there was silence while they ate 
and then Jennings, swallowing 
T the last mouthful of his third 
= doughnut, said: “Wow! 

= Fabulous, aren’t they? Do you 
= mind if .I have another one?” 
= Venables waved his hand 

= towards the plate. “That’s up 
= to you. You can have the 
= whole plateful if you can 
= afford to pay for them.” 

: A sudden suspicion flashed 

— into Jennings’ mind. “Pay for 


them?” he echoed. “Me? But 
you’re going to pay the bill, 
aren’t you?” 

“Only my share,” Venables 
replied reasonably. “You 
surely don’t expect me to fork 
out for everything you’re 
proposing to eat as well?” 

Jennings’ eyes opened in 
protest. “But I’m your guest!” 
he insisted. “You invited me!” 

“I asked you to come with 
me,” Venables . argued. “I 
never said anything about 
paying A^our whack as well, as 
my own. It never entered my 
head.” 

J ENNINGS forgot his desire 
for another doughnut, 
“This is crazy,” he said. “If 
I’d thought I’d got to fork out 
for my own doughnuts, I might 


1 ' by Anthony^ 


just as well have come down 
here by myself. You got me 
here under false pretences!” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Of course you did. Who 
suggested this outing? You 
d.id!” 

For a moment Venables 
didn’t answer. Then, avoiding 
Jennings’ eye, he said 

awkwardly: “Yes, well, there’s 
one thing I meant to explain 
about that; 
about getting 
per, I mean. 

You see, I got 
it for myself 
all right, but I 
didn’t actually 
get it for you, 
too.” 

Jennings 
stared at him, 
thundcr- 
struck. What 
new treachery 
w'as this? 

“Oh, I was 
going to,” 

Venables 
hurried on. “In 
fact, that was 
one of the 
things I went 
to see Mr. 

Carter about. 

Only after I’d 
t o 1 d h i m I 
wanted to go 
out, someone came barging in 
before I’d asked him about 
you, and I didn’t get another 
chance after that—if you see 
what I mean.” 

O NLY too clearly Jennings 
saw what he meant. He 
was out of bounds and com¬ 
mitting a most serious breach 
of school rules. Of all the 
crimes the boys could commit, 
absence without leave was 
regarded by the headmaster as 
the least forgivable, 

Jennings took a deep breath 
and glowered at his host. 

“ Honestly, Venables,” he 
said, “you need your head see¬ 
ing to. First you go around in 
my socks and get me into 
trouble. Then you invite me 
out on a treat and expect me 


to pay for it. Then you calmly 
tell me I’m breaking bounds 
because you didn’t have the 
gumption to ask for per.” 

“ I got per for me all right,” 
said Venables, as though offer¬ 
ing some consolation. 

“What’s the good of that?” 
stormed Jennings. “It’s me 
I’m talking about! Suppose 
someone finds out I’m missing 
—what then?” 

Venables tried to sound 
reassuring. “Why should 
they? Everyone’ll be too busy 
getting ready for the match to 
worry about where you’ve got 
to.” 

T his observation was some¬ 
what wide of the mark, 
for, even as Venables was 
speaking, Mr. Wilkins was 
marching up and down the 
corridor at Linbury Court 
demanding to know where on 
earth his reserve player had 
got to. 

Time was short. A coach 
had been ordered for the 
journey and would be arriving 
shortly. Mr. Wilkins had been 
hoping to go down to the 
village in his car to buy some 
tobacco before setting out. If 
he waited until after the match, 
the shops would be shut, and 
the prospect of being deprived 
of his pipe for the whole of 
the weekend was not one that 
appealed to him. 


As he was wondering what 
to do, he saw Mr. Carter 
approaching along the corridor. 

“Young Master Jennings has 
lost his chance,” Mr. Wilkins 
informed him. “ If he can’t take 
the trouble to stay around 
when he’s wanted. I’m not 
going to waste my time looking 
for him.” 

“Who are you going to put 
in his place?” Mr. Carter 
asked. 

Mr. .Wilkins thought for a 
moment. “Venables, I suppose. 
He’s the obvious choice after 
Jennings.” 

The reminder that Venables 
had been granted village leave 
prompted Mr. Wilkins to make 
a quick decision. It would take 
him less than ten minutes to 


go by car to Lumley’s cafe and 
bring Venables back. More¬ 
over, he would be able to slip 
into the General Stores and 
buy his tobacco at the same 
time. 

Briefly he explained his 
intention to Mr. Carter and 
then hurried away towards the 
quad where his caj was parked. 

D ARBISHIRE, meanwhile, 
had stood listening to the 
masters’ discussion; and now 
he came pattering after Mr. 
Wilkins with the earnest look 
of one who is about to ask a 
favour. 

“Sir, please, sir, if you’re 
going to Lumley's in your car, 
do you think I could very 
kindly come too?” he said. 
“Why?” 

“Just for the ride, sir.” 

“All right, you can if you 
want to,” Mr. Wilkins replied, 
as he ran up the stairs two at 
a time. “But I warn you, it 
won’t be a joy ride. Straight 
there and back and no hanging 
about. I’m in a hurry.” 

A t the window table in 
Lumley’s cafe, the argu¬ 
ment was still being pursued 
with deep feeling. 

“All right, all right!” 
Jennings was saying as 
Venables sought to justify his 
conduct. “Maybe you did 
help me look for my socks, but 


I shall have Mr. Carter 
gunning for me for being out 
of bounds as soon as I get 
back to school.” 

“Not if you’re careful,” 
Venables assured him. “We 
can slip back through the 
hedge. You’ve only got to 
keep your eyes open and . . .” 

He broke off and glanced 
out of the window as a car 
drew up at the garden gate. 

Jennings had seen it, too. 
“Oh, my goodness!” he 
quavered, leaping to his feet 
and backing away from the 
window. “It’s Old Wilkie! 
They’re on my trail already!” 

They heard the car door slam 
shut, followed by the squeak 
of the gate. 

“He’s coming in,” said 


Venables. “You’d better take 
cover. Get under the table 
and I’ll pull the cloth down on 
this side.” 

“Yes, but what if . . 
“Quick! It’s your only 
chance. He'll be here in two 
seconds.” 

J ENNINGS dropped to his 
knees and crawled under 
the table as Venables pulled 
the large cotton tablecloth 
well forward so that one edge 
reached almost to the floor. 

“Keep still and you’ll be all 
right,” he commanded in a 
hoarse whisper. “He’ll never- 
see you down . . .” 

Venables broke off as the 
door opened and Mr. Wilkins 
strode into the cafe, followed 
by Darbishire. 

“Ah, there you are, 
Venables,” Mr. Wilkins said 
briskly. “1 was told I’d find 
you here.” 

For a moment Venables felt 
worried, uncertain what was 
coming next. 

“It’s all right, sir. I’ve got 
permission,” he said hurriedly. 
“Mr. Carter gave me village 
leave.” 

“Yes, I know, but you’ll 
have to come back to school at 
once. Temple’s in sick bay and 
can’t play in the match, so 
you’ll have to take his place.” 

Worry turned to delight in 
Venables’ mind. 

“Wacko! Superfantab!” be 
crowed, all thoughts of his 
companion under the table for¬ 
gotten in his excitement. 

D arbishire gave him a 

resentful look. “Actually, 
Venables, you’re a jolly sight 
luckier than you deserve,” he 
pointed out. "If only we’d 
been able to find Jennings, you 
wouldn’t have had a look-in 
—would he, sir?” 

“Quite right,” Mr. Wilkins 
confirmed. “Here am I offer¬ 
ing Jennings his chance to play, 
and the stupid youth goes off 
and hides himself I Tut! I’d 
like to know where on earth 
the silly little boy has got 
to . . .” 

His wish was granted with 
startling suddenness. The 
realisation that his chance had 
come swept all other thoughts 
from .Jennings’ mind. He shot 
out from under the table, 
dragging the cloth with him 
and overturning the glasses 
and bottles on the table top. 

“Here I am, sir!” he 
shouted. “It’s me, sir! 
Jennings, sir! In person, sir!” 

“What—^what—what . . . 

Good heavens! What on earth 
. . .” Mr. Wilkins began. 

“’^7’ES, I’m here all right, sir ! 

•S- I’m not missing! ” 
Jennings struggled to free him¬ 
self from the folds of the table¬ 
cloth as his audience stared at 
him in amazement. “I’m quite 
ready to play in the match— 
honestly, sir!” 

“ But—but what in the name 
of thunder were you hiding 
under the table for?’’ Mr. 
Wilkins protested. 

“Well, you see, sir, I acci¬ 
dentally didn’t get per to go 
out. and I thought—weii I 
don’t mind being punished 
after the match, sir. Tiiat’d 
be jolly well worth it!” 

Mr. Wilkins clicked his 
tongue in exasperation. 

“■This is ridiculous!” he 
fumed. “You cause all this 
Continued on paso 11 
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lA^lMOfiSTAM pS 


OCAA Quality stamps sent to you in 
Zul#U a box on approval—pick where 
you like at a PENNY each. 
Fantastic value with many high values 
included. (Write to Dept. Y.5). 
uUernatively : 

EAA Really top grade Mint and Used 
aUU stamps sent in a box on approve 
at THREE-PENCE eachJ This box 
contains a predominance of very fine 
Mint and Used British Colonials — All 
reigns! (Write to Dept. C,5). 

PLEASE NOTE; Both boxes contain only 

i CATALOGUE 

. Stamps priced from id. each sent on . 
14 days’ approval from; 

“QUALITY APPROVALS’* 

251 PARK AVENUE. SOUTHALL. 
MIDDLESEX 

Please tell your Parents 


best quality stamps both British Colonials 
and Foreign, including a ' wonderful 
selection of the very latest Issuesl You 
may browse through either of these 
boxes selecting the stamps you want for 
your own collection. 

Parents’ approval essential if under 16. 
2\d. STAMP APPRECIATED. 

CI)C Connoisseur Stamp Scruicc 

10 PARK LANE. FARElfAM, HANTS. 

FREE 8 FREE 

1953 CORONATION STAMPS 

OF QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

To all who ask to see my Approvals. 
British Colonials or Foreign. 3d, for 
postage. 

Apply: J. B. STAMP SERVICE 

21 Cadogan Gardens, London, N.3 

Please tell your Parents, 


SHIPS AND SKIS FROM 
THE ANTARCTIC 


gRITAIN’S interest in the Antarctic began nearly 200 years 
ago. During one of his voyages the great explorer, Captain 
Cook, crossed the Antarctic Circle for the first time and, in 
1775, discovered the island he named South Georgia. 


Fifty years later Captain William 
Smith, in his ship Williams, landed 
on the islands now known as the 
Soiitli Slietlands. About the same 
time Captain Powell, of the Dove 
claimed possession for Britain of 
the ■ islands known as the South 
Orkneys. Graham Land was added 
to the British Empire in 1832. 

The only inhabitants of all these 
lonely islands are sailors and 


series showing a map of this part 
of Antarctica and inscribed “Falk¬ 
land Islands Dependencies.” 

When the Queen came to the 
throne a complete new series was 
prepared, and this was issued in 
1954. It consisted of IS stamps, 
each showing a different ship used 
in the exploration of Antarctica. 

On the 6d. value, pictured here, 
is the Discovery, built at Dundee 
for Captain Scott's expedition of 
1901. The expedition left New 
Zealand in December, 1901, intend¬ 
ing to spend a winter in Antarctica, 
but the Discovery was trapped in 
the ice of McMurdo Sound and it 
was not until February, 1904, that 
she was able to break free and 
return to New Zealand. 

Captain Scott lost his life in 
1912 on his way back from the 
South Pole. The Discovery, how¬ 
ever, was used by the Australian 
explorer Sir Douglas Mawson 
during his Antarctic expedition of 
1929. Later, the ship was taken 
over by the Boy Scouts’ Associa¬ 
tion and was moored on the 


store-keepers connected with the 
whaling and sealing industries, 
and members of scientific research 
stations. 

In 1944, South Georgia, Graham 
Land, the South Shetlands and the 
South Orkneys each received a 
special series of stamps. These 
were issues of the Falkland Islands 
overprinted with the names of the 
four territories. 

Two years later the overprinted 
stamps were replaced by a single 


Thames as a training ship for Sea 
Scouts. 

Other ships shown on stamps of 
this series include the Endurance, 
used by Sir Ernest Shackleton, and 
the Belgica, which took a Belgian 
party to the Antarctic in 1897. 

The lid. value (pictured) shows 
the vessel used in the 1930s by an 
American explorer, Lincoln Ells¬ 
worth. Fie named her after a 
famous Texan frontier marshal— 
Wyatt Earp. 

These interesting ship stamps of 
the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
are being replaced this month by 
a complete new series. The new 
stamps have a fresh inscription, 
“British Antarctic Territory,” and 
each shows a different scene in 
Antarctica. 

Pictured are the 2d. value, show¬ 
ing skiers, and the 3d. value, which 
shows another Antarctic ship, the 
John Biscoe, named after the 
British captain who explored 
Graham Land in 1832. 

C. W. Hill 


STERLING STAMP SERVICE, (Dept. CN 92) LANCING, SUSSEX 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 dift. Japan 2/9 I 100 World 4/3 
•30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 | 100 Asia 4/6 
Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

8 Cocksett Avenue, Farnboraugh, 
Orpington, Kent 


Ann STAMPS PLUS2 l^On 
£□11 FROM RUSSIA £□□ 
* FREE! ★ 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Flease tell vour pa'-enU. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CV). , 
291 LONDON RU.. LEFTWK'H OKEEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE, ENOLAND 


AVON STAMPS tCN6) Nth. WALSHAM. NORFOLK 


1“ "CCT-OITT T 

1 FREE ! ^ I 

J 10 AUSTRALIA U I 

3 10 FRENCH PICTORIALS □ ! 

] 10 FRENCH COLONIES □ I 

] B NIGERIA □ I 

i 6 TRIANGLES (3 tetc-beche S 

I pair including I Congo pair.) ^ 

Semi 4id. postage and Just put a cross 6 
f hy the gift you would like aiid It 
• will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE OF H 
I CHARGE together with our Appro^s. i 
4 (Sets and singles.) Only ONE f’REE • 
1 GIFT PER PERSON. But additional I 

I items can be purchased at 8d. each, f 

or 2.'6 the lot. (U.K. only.,) I 

I Pledge tell your Parents. ■ 

j DIANA KING (C.N.25) I 

3 18a CHURCH STREET.- I 

WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY { 


* ENTIRELY NEW COLLECTION 

includes Sea Horse, Tiger Barb, 
Clown Fish, as shown, and Animals, 
Birds, Insects, etc., from many 
different Lands. 

* DON'T MISS THIS SUPER OFFER 

to new members of Ih.e Sterling 
Stamp Club—(admission free—many 
advantages). Just send 3d. postage 
and ask to see a selection of our 
popular Sterling Approvals. 

{Please tell your parents about this 
special offer.) 


TO ALL 

Stamp Collectors who 
send for our Approvals 
(please enclose 6d. for postage). Send 
coupon now! Please tell your Parents. 

Nome. 

Address. 


Just ask for my Approvals sending 
3d. stamp for postage- 
Please tell your Parents. 

BADGERS CROFT (DEPT. 10) 
MILL LANE, WORTHING. SUSSEX 


MAJOR YURI GAGARIN 
Ist SPACEMAN SET 
27 FREE 

* . GIANT-SIZED * , 

MONGOLIAN < 
SPACE PACKET 


# PLUS 


FREE 125 STAMPS FREE! \ 

Send 3d. po.stage and request Approval < 
selection. (Please tell your parents.) ^ 

ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. C), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom 


OLD BADGER IS 


BACK! 


Offering 

22 


RUSSIA 

FREE 


ine. Set 3 
Winter 
Sports 


50 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
Id., id. & Id. etc.. Discount Approvals. 

Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 4id. for postage (U.K.- only). 
Please tell your parents. 

B, F. CROFT (C.N.I9), 

Pfgdown Farm, Hever, nr. Edenbridge, 

—— ^ 


FREE! 


STAMP COLLECTORS 
■ OUTFIT ,7* 


Eyeiythingloiliie Stamp Collecloi 

ABSOLUTELY FREE Includfflg 

★ STAMP SPOTTER 
^ 70 FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 

STAMPS 

* PLASTIC TWEEZERS 
dk STAMP ALBUM 
ir TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
^ PRIZE SET OF 9 HUNGARIAN 

STAMPS 

-A- MAGNIFYING GLASS 

Just send us your name and address 
enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals will 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH.STAMP CO.; LTD. 


(B.52). BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —As above— 2/6 
100 China 1/9 

200 Germany 3/3 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
100 Australia 5/- 
100 Canada 6/- 

50 South Africa 3/- 
25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
12 Tristan 6/- 
25 Finland 1/- 
25 Sweden 1/- 

25 Norway _!/- 


10 Ascension 3/- 
10 North Borneo 2/6 
10 Br. Dominica 2/3 
10 Br. Honduras 2/.3 
7 Brunei 1/3 

25 Egypt 1/3 

10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
25 Space Rockets 3/- 
25 Brazil . 1/- 

50 U.S.A. 1/6 

100 Poland 5/- 

100 Portugal 5/- 
10 Zanzibar 3/- 
50 Greece 2/6 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. e*tra. 

Orders despatched per return, no waiting 
GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE. 1963 Edition. 1.160 Pages, 
18,050 Illustrations. 

Price 27 / 6 , plus 2/6 postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (DEPT. C.N.) 
140 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


The Children s Newspaper, Vth hebruary, lypj 


STAMP QU 

IZ 

1. What are the Dutch 

East 

Indies now called 7 


2 What country has 

its 

currency in cents 

and 

rands 7 



3, How many years is it since 
the first stamp was 
issued ? 


4. What was the former 
name of the Republique 
Malgache ? 


To all correct replies we shall send 
50 MAGNIFICENT LARGE 
PICTORIAL STAMPS as a 

prize and introduce you free to 
our Approval CLUB with its' 
MONTHLY FREE GIFTS. Please 
tell your parents and enclose; 

3d. postage. , 

ffduetitures £ta. 

(DEPT. CNI) 

34 Rolle Street, EXMOUTH. 
Devon 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Jd. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 45d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN38), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


MALAYA FREE to every- QllplfCTC 
one ordering one of these rAul\Llu 


50 diff. 100 diff. 500 diff. 

Brazil 1/6 China 1/6 China 12/- 

Bulgarla 1/6 Japan 4/- Austria 20/- 

Croatia 3/9 N. Zealand 8/- Br. Emp. 18/- 

Egypt 2/6 Poland 4/6 France 33/-, 

Portugal 1/6 Russia 6/6 Germany 15/- 

Swlss 2/- Sweden 2/9 Hungary 20/- 

Please tell your parents. 

POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O, List free. 
Battstsmps (M), 16 Kaddermiuter Bd., Croydon, Surrey 


LOCH LOMOND 

Private island 

Modern 4'berth caravan with inotor 
or sailing dinghy. Quiet holiday. 


HEWITT, 

INCHFAD. DRYMEN, STIRLINGSHIRE 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

This scarce EGYPTIAN ' 
FREE label sent FREE to all 
KD3M those sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 
Please tell your parents. 

E. H. W. Ltd., CDept. C), 
128iCILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1 

100 TOYS 13'6 

Plus 2/6 Packing and Postage 
British Isles Only 

FANTASTIC SALE 
of a million toys 

Ideal for Parties, Lucky Dips, etc., but 
too late for the Xmas Trade thcce 
plastic toys and novelties must be 
cleared to make room for new stock 
already shipped. Money refunded if not 
delighted. 


Box includes: Beautiful sleeping baby and 
teenage dolls; genuine flying saucer and 
propellers; channing Chinese Fan 
and Bracelets; fascinating Walking Dog: 
Kitchen and Cutlery Sets; 61 in. Hunting 
Horn and 7 in. Flute; Sheriff’s Stars and 
Handcuffs; Model Cars and Magnetic 
Compasses; Large 14 in. Bow and Arrow 
and Pistol which shoot safe rubber-lipped 
missiles. Brush, Comb and Mirror Set; 
also Puzzles, aeroplanes, vvoo-woos, 
trumpets, etc.; altogether 100 toys in 
every box to delight botli boys and girls. 
Letters of thanks and repeat orders 
arriving by every post. Write clearly and. 
send 16/- now for prompt despatch. 


EASTERN IMPORT COMPANY 

(DEPT. 591 

New Market Buildings, 
Bridgnorth, Salop. 
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MCK ji PmZELE 




By 

Guy Williams 
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Frying ^^Home 



HIDDEN 

BIRDS 

Each sentence conceals 
the name of a well-known 
bird. Can you find all six ? 

Cats prowl at night. 

Cover the floor with rushes. 
Frosts nip every new bud. 
Alec' rowed in the winning 
crew. 

This tar lingers on. 

Rover was inclined to bite 
a lot. 


there is more than one way 
home for the birds. See if 
you can find the shortest 
route. 

This is a 
one! 


tough 



SAINT BY 
NUli^BERS 

Can you, from the clues 
below, find the name of an 
Italian saint whose festival falls 
next week ? The numbers 
indicate the position of the 
letters in the answer. 

Take 23795 to find a foreigner. 
There are 40 days in 3456. 

Make a low number from 
5784. 

You’ll find 6739 on the roof. 
91486 is an occurrence. 

There’s a silly answer to 75284. 

.." UJll J l l l l-I ]«.. ' ] »- ' — 


Odd man 
out 

'COUR of the people named 
below have something in 
common, but the fifth man is 
very much out of place. 'iVho— 
and why ? 

Coleridge; Soutliey; Byron; 
Gladstone; Wordsworth. 

FOR^ IMi 
WOROS 

The dash in each sentence can 
be replaced by either the letters 
EWE or RAM. Can you think 
of all six ? 

A — is a precious stone. 

To — is to.pack tightly. 

A — is a kind of jug. 

To wander on foot is to —. 

One who cuts wood is called 
a —. 

A — is a small liquid measure. 


MmMimg drUMt Jmehetn 


Jf you have a collection of 
books, you may like to 
know how to make light pro¬ 
tective jackets, so that the covers 
will not become soiled or 
marked. 

The jackets can be made of 
stout paper, and in a number of 
bright colours; choose a different 
colour for each type of book— 
yellow for adventure stories, red 
for science fiction, and so on. 


(b). Make sure that all angles 
are exact right angles, or the 
jacket will be a bad fit. 

Cut out the shape you have 
drawn, and put it round the 
book. Then turn the tabs over 
and glue or paste them together 
where they overlap (c). The 
jacket is ready. 

Put the title of the book and 
the author's name on the spine 




First, mark off the sizes of the 
front and back covers and spine 
of the book on your paper, as 
shown at (a). Add tabs one inch 
wide at top, bottom and sides 


of the jacket. If the jacket is 
dark, put the title and name on 
a square of light paper, and 
glue or paste it to the outside 
of the spine. 


— aragyjufai ' ' ' l aUfjett e SHU - Rw^u i iu i iini - ■ I 

WBT- - - wwWfjMwgwg-_ mea^. 



A piece of rumpled cloth, 
abstract painting, a rose, 
or . . . I 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword Puzzle (Page 5). Across : 

1 and 9 Anthony Hope. 8 Smudge. 
10 Entreats. -12 Declare. 13 Curio. 
16 Saddler. 18 Coast. 20 Endears. 

22 Increase. 24 Tito. 25 Komads. 
26 Crayons. Down : 2 Nooses. 
3 Heedless. 4 Newer. 5 Embrace. 
6 Idea. 7 Pension. 11 Needles. 
14 Urgently. 15 Echidna. 17 
Attends. 19 Briton. 21 Never. 

23 Comb. 

This is a tough one: Close-up of a 
cabbage. Saint by numbers : 
Valentine. Hidden birds : Owl ; 
thrush ; snipe ; crow ; starling ; 
teal. Odd man out : Gladstone, a 
politician. All the others were 
poets. Form the words : J-ewe-1 ; 
c-ram ; ewc-r ; ram-ble ; h-ewc-r ; 
d-ram. 


Hear tlie 
'Town 
Crier 

On a new disc sung by 
Craig Douglas you can hear 
Herbert Waldon, from Tor- 
rington, Devon, the 60-year- 
old Champion Town Crier of 
England. 

He rings his bell and shouts 
“Oyez, Oyez” (an old French 
word for “Listen!”) at the begin¬ 
ning of the record, which is 
called Town Cr/er (Decca FI 1575. 
Single). 

The record company advertised 
for a town crier and there were 
forty replies. Mr. Waldon, five 
times Champion Crier, was 
selected. 

At the studio the first “Oyez” 
brought consternation among the 
recording engineers. 

“He nearly blew every valve in 
the studio,” said one. 



OTHEH i^EW DISCS 


Yehudi Menuhin and his pianist 
sister Heplizibah fill the concert halls 
wherever they appear. On a new 
record they play Beethoven’s Violin 
Sonatas No. 7 and No. 10. A 
splendid record. (HMV ALP 1959. 
LP 36s.) 

* # ♦ 

If you are interested in folk 
dancing, then European National 
Dances (HMV 7EG8784-5-6. Ex¬ 
tended Players 10s. Id.) are three 
records you must hear. Switzerland, 
France, and Portugal are represented. 


Just back from a tour of Israel, 
Helen Shapiro has a new record in 
the shops. It’s called Queen For 
Tonight (Columbia 45-DB-4966. 
Single). But Helen is still searching 
for the form she seems to have lost 
in the past few months. 


Alma Cogan has recorded Teli Him, 
(Columbia 45-DB-4965. Single) in 
six languages. In English it sounds' 
fine! 


\£EMWE IT TO' 

continued ’front pa^e 9 

’ trouble by hiding when you’re 
i wanted; and now we’ve found 
, you, you calmly admit you’ve 
been breaking school rules!) 
i Oh, go and get into the car, 
boy! I’ll run you back to 
' school straight away.” 

1 Jennings’ eyes opened wide 
, with delight. 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” he 
1 exclaimed. “ Super fantabu- 
. lous! ” 

He could hardly believe his 
I good fortune. He was in the 
iteam! In a flurry of excite- 
‘ ment he grabbed his cap and 
I danced out of the door and 
, down the garden path to the 
' car parked by the gate. 

B y now the commotion in 
the cafe had reached the 
1 cars of Mrs. Lumley. 

“Who’s paying the bill?” 

' she wanted to know. “ Five 
I cream doughnuts and two 
bottles of fizz. Two and eight, 

’ that’ll be.” 

Venables, like Jennings, had 
, forgotten about the bill. 

‘ Sulkily, he produced the money 
[from his pocket and handed it 
, to Mrs. Lumley. He’d still 
jolly well get Jennings to pay 
his share! 

To be continued 

© AntJwny BuckeriJge 1963 
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COME rods are better than 
others, and buying a 
good one can be a problem. 
Take a reliable angler friend 
with you if you possibly 
can. He will help you to 
avoid buying rubbish. 

Don't begin with an expen¬ 
sive rod, but on the other hand 
don’t rely on getting a cheap 
bargain. A moderate price 
for a rod for coarse fish is 
somcv/herc between £2 and £4. 
Later in this series, I’ll explain 
how to make your own rod if 
funds are a bit short. 

Coarse fishing, incidentally, 
means fishing for any kind of 
freshwater fish except salrrion, 
trout, and char. So, make it 


Specially written for CN 

by Harvey Torbett 


clear to your dealer that it’s 
a coarse fishing rod you want 
or you may be confronted with 
fianie rods as well, used almost 
entirely for landing salmon 
and trout. 

Ask your dealer to show yon; 
a few coarse fishing rods of 
about nine feet in length. Then 
he will know that it is useless 
offering you those ridictilous 
five-foot glass-fibre rods which 
far too many young anglers 
use. 

Hollow-cane 

joints 

Most medium-priced rods arc 
made with the lower two joints 
of hollow cane, and the top 
joint of glass-fibre. This can 
be an excellent combination. 
Some of the cheaper rods arc 
built entirely of solid-drawn 
glass-fibre, but usually these 
are either too heavy or too 
floppy for coarse fishing. 

If you do fancy a rod wholly 
of glass-fibre, make sure it is 
of the hollow tubular kind. 
Tliis is far lighter and more 
rigid than the solid kind. 

To test the rod, fit it up and 
shake it well, to see if the 
ferrules rattle—and if they do, 
try something else! 

Then point your rod at a 
table top with the tip about 
four or five inches above the 
, surface. . When it is steady, 
lift the butt smartly, but gciitly, 
as if to strike a fish. ■ 

Downward flicks 

You will notice that the tip 
flicks downward before follow¬ 
ing the rest of the rod in an 
' upward movement. It might 
even tap lightly on the table 
.top,before lifting. This merely 
■ indicates that it is flexible and 
not too stiff. However, it 
mustn’t be too flexible, so 
repeat the test, this time with 
the rod tip about si.x to eight 
inches above the table. This 
time it shouldn’t touch the 
table when you strike. 

Remember, that for quick 
striking, a few inches of wag 
at. the tip is reasonable, but 
more than this will never let 
you hit the fish in time. 



ICE-TIME IN BUDAPEST 



Right: Sally-Anne Stapleford 
and, below, Diana Clifton-Peach, 
British figure-skating champion 


For the skating girls of Europe 

|N THE European Ice-Skating Championships now 
being held at Budapest, capital of Hungary, three 
British girls have entered the solo figure-skating event. 
They are : Diana Clifton-Peach, reigning British cham¬ 
pion ; Jacqueline Harbord, champion in 1961 ; and 
Sally-Anne Stapleford, who at 17 is the youngest of the 
three. All live in south-west London. 

Although she has been skating 
for a number of years, Sally- 
Anne has never won a senior 
skating title, and her appearance 
in Budapest is her first in interna¬ 
tional events. She may surprise 
many in the future, for she was 
almost born to skating. Her 
father is Red Stapleford, who 
came from Canada in 
1935 to play ice- 
hockey for Streatham. 

He became a well- 
known figure on ice¬ 
rinks all over Britain. 

Sjoukje the 
champion 

Neither Sally-Anne, 
nor indeed any other 
British girl, can 
really hope to win 
the title, for Sjoukje 
Dijkstra, the Dutch 
girl who holds not 
only the European 
championship but 
also the world title, 
appears invincible. 




Eussio wants the 
Davis Cup 

JjRn AIN V. Russia in the Davis 
■ Cup! 

This exciting tennis match is 
a possibility following the draw 
made in Melbourne—Australia 
holds the cup—the other week. 
By winning through preliminary 
rounds, the two countries could 
meet in July, 

Lawn tennis is another sport in 
which the Soviet Union hopes to 
make great progress. If that 
progress is as rapid as has been 
the case in many other sports, then 
the Soviet Union may be challeng¬ 
ing. for tennis honours before 
long.' ■ ■ 


Athletics 

Peter Radford, who won a gold 
medal in England’s 4 x no yards 
relay team in the Commonwealth 
Games last November, is giving 
up 100 yards events to concentrate 
on 220 yards races. 

UasIecibaH 

The four United Kingdom 
countries plus Belgium, Iceland, 
the Netherlands and one other 
country (still to be chosen) will 
meet in qualifying rounds of the 
European under-18 basketball 
championships. The rounds will 
be held this year, with the filial 
next year—in Italy. 

€t§clittf/ 

This year’s Tour de France will 
start on 23rd June and end on 
14th July, with only one rest day, 
6th July. 

Ice-MIoelietf 
The annual Oxford v Cambridge 
match will be played at the Rich¬ 
mond Ice Riidc at Twickenham, 
Middlesex, oh, , the evening of 
Friday, isth February. 

Aethall 

Twelve countries are expected to 
compete in the first World Net- 
ball tournament, to be staged at 
Eastbourne in August. 

Soccer . 

The record number of 69 countries 
have entered for this section of 
the • 1964 Olympic Games in 
Tokyo. ' ■ ■ ' 


Achcrtisi’f's Annoiinccntent. 

Invitation 

to Adventure 

yo-iUH 

?r'; ■ : •• • -v . . ' . 4 - “ ' 

at Hi 270 kv-iteU 

uf-heneu-eA, i^ou 

. Send today for details 

TO YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION (CN/633) 
TREVELYAN HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 

Please send me free booklet ‘‘Going Places and 
an enrolment form, 

NAME... 

ADDRESS ... 
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iJs.vOd. for six mouths.. Sole Agents: Australasia, JHessrs. Gordon & Ogtcli, Ltd.; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd.; 
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